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A CASE OF GENUINE INDUSTRIAL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 1 



I. THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE EXPERIMENT 

One of the most engrossing industrial experiments, that of 
the Columbia Conserve Company, of Indianapolis, has recently 
completed its fifth year of successful operation. This firm, 
canners of soups and catsups, is owned by the members of the 
Hapgood family, one of whom is the active manager. 2 The 
company has been in existence for twenty years, and employs a 
force of from 50 in the "off" season of the year to approximately 
200 during the busy season. It has, in addition, recently leased 
a 650-acre farm, eight miles out of Indianapolis, which it is oper- 
ating. The plant is excellently equipped, is almost immaculate 
in its cleanliness, and has commodious lunch- and restrooms for 
its employees. 

Mr. William P. Hapgood, the president and part owner of 
the company, has believed for a long time that the present 
wage system needed profound changes, and in April, 1917, he 
submitted a program for the future conduct of the company 
which has served as the basis upon which it has operated ever 
since. In brief, the features of this new plan were three : namely, 
the substitution of salaries for wages, a system of profit-sharing, 
and a provision for an increasing and ultimately complete control 
of the concern by those directly engaged in production rather 
than by absentee stockholders. 

1. All employees, whether in the office or in the shop, who were 
judged worthy by their fellows, were to be placed on a salary and 
not on a wage basis and to be paid a given amount each week 
irrespective of how many hours they worked. Since they were 

1 An admirable summary of the experiment has already been written by the 
president of the company, Mr. William P. Hapgood, in the Survey for September, 
1922, "The High Adventure of a Cannery," pp. 653-58, 682. 

3 The well-known publicists Norman and Hutchins Hapgood are stockholders 
and brothers of the president. 

3 
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also guaranteed steady work during the year, if their services con- 
tinued satisfactory, they were assured of a certain yearly income 
and were freed from the anxieties and fears that harass the great 
mass of manual workers who are never certain just how long their 
job will last, and how much they will be able to earn in a year. 

In practice the employees who were not chosen as salaried 
workers, and who continued to be paid on an hourly basis, were 
chiefly those hired during the rush season, who, because of the 
subsequent falling off in production, could not be retained for 
much more than four months together, and those who had 
worked for a longer time but who were not as yet considered 
worthy by their fellow-workmen of being retained as permanent 
employees. 

2. After all the necessary expenses of the business had been 
paid, the remaining net profits were to be divided between the 
stockholders, and the wage and salaried workers according to the 
relationship between the amount of the stock and the total yearly 
pay-roll. Thus a workman with a yearly salary of $1,000 would 
be paid an additional sum equal to that received by the holder 
of $i ,000 of stock. Since the company had no bonds outstanding, 
this meant that the investors and owners were to share all of the 
net earnings with the workmen. 

This original system of profit-sharing, it will be observed, 
applied to the wage as well as to the salaried workers. In June, 
1918, the plan was changed so that thereafter only salaried em- 
ployees would share in the division of the profits, the existing 
claims of wage-workers being protected. This limitation did 
not mean that the share of capital was thereby increased. The 
distribution of the profits between the workers and investors as 
groups was still on the old basis, and the only alteration was that 
a fund called the "undistributed pay-roll dividend" was created, 
which absorbed the profits formerly paid to the hourly wage- 
workers. This fund was to be under the control of the workers' 
representatives, and among other purposes was to be used for the 
payment of absences due to illness and disability. 

The amount of profits distributed among the workers was to 
be, paid in the form of stock but the company agreed to buy these 
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shares at par from the employees if they preferred the cash. The 
factory council voted in 191 7 that the company should not be 
compelled to buy up more than one share a month of this stock 
from any employee. The council also ruled that any employee 
who was discharged for cause should not share in any distribution 
of profits whether for the current or for earlier years, and that 
those employees who left voluntarily during the year before the 
profits were divided, were not entitled to a share. Workmen 
leaving the employ of the company were however entitled to have 
the shares which they possessed redeemed in cash. It was also 
agreed that the company should be given the care of the undis- 
tributed pay-roll dividend and that it should pay 4 per cent on 
all amounts over $1,000. 

The percentage added to the workers' salary in the form of 
profits during the various years has been as follows: 



Year 


Percentage of 

Profits Allocated 

to Payroll 


Amount of Pro- 
fits Distributed 
to Workers 


Amount of Un- 
distributed 
Labor Dividend 




12.4 

8.7 

8.8 

• 4 


$13,700 

5,900 

S.ooo 

200 




1918 


$1,800 




2,300 
IOO 

















The ratio of capital to the annual wages and salary bill of 
the company was 3 to 1 in 1917, and since then has been about 
4 to 1. 

It was the hope of Mr. Hapgood in the beginning that the 
employees would retain their shares of stock and gradually 
increase their control in the company. The coming of the 
business depression, however, forced them to relinquish a 
large part of their holdings. The table on page 6 shows the 
amounts of stock in the possession of the employees from 
1917 on. 

The $1,200 of stock held by the workers in 1917 cannot be 
credited to the profit-sharing plan, since the 1917 profits were not 
distributed until 1918. It does not appear that the plan thus 
far has operated permanently to increase the ownership of the 
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concern by the workers. Those who leave the employ of the 
company naturally prefer to cash their stock, while those who 
continue in the employ generally wish to do their saving in the 
form of making payments on a house. 



Year 



Amount of Stock 

Held by 

Workers 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 (July). 



$ 1,200 

2,900 

11,300 
9,600 
8,400 
4,600 



Percentage of 

Company's Stock 

Held by 

Workmen 



3 
9 
3 
9 

I* 



* The capital stock of the company was decreased in 
this year. 

3. The final feature of the plan was that the workers, through 
their elected representatives, should be given the opportunity 
increasingly to control the business and ultimately to do so 
completely. The five years' experience of this plant in its move- 
ment toward industrial democracy is a most fascinating record 
and well worthy of close and careful study. In the beginning, 
the shop-workers elected a factory committee of ten, while three 
representatives, namely Mr. Hapgood, the factory superintend- 
ent, and one other, served for the office force. Each committee 
could meet separately and also jointly, and in both cases a major- 
ity vote controlled. Unlike every other shop committee that I 
know of, no subject was excluded from their consideration, for 
they were empowered to deal with any question that related to 
the factory as a whole, whether it had to do with adjusting 
"wages, hours, and conditions of labor" or general factory prob- 
lems of management. 

Since Mr. Hapgood was given the power of veto, however, 
the plant could not at first be called a complete industrial democ- 
racy, and the plant council was more in the nature of an advisory 
body. In the latter part of 1917, the distinction between the 
factory and office committee was abolished and one council was 
elected for the plant as a whole. Those chosen were almost 
all experienced employees who were either heads or sub- 
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heads of the various departments. After a year, this council 
resolved that membership in it "should be limited to directors 
of the company and heads of the departments." 1 At the same 
time it voted that a "Factory Committee" should be elected by 
the employees which would serve as a lower house. Such a 
committee was chosen and met in general separately from the 
council, although there were numerous joint sessions. The 
committee could only recommend action to the council and did 
not have the power of independent enactment. The Factory 
Committee came in practice to devote most of its attention to 
the wages which individual workmen should be paid and its 
recommendations were disapproved by the council on several 
occasions. At one time, the committee assumed that it had the 
power to discharge an employee, but the council reminded 
it that the committee's powers were purely advisory and that 
since "the Board of Directors have power to overrule any decision 
of the council .... they (the committee) have a chance to 
appeal to the Board of Directors," 2 and if they wished could pre- 
sent their case to the Board at a meeting of all the employees. 
Technically speaking, it would appear that there was at this time 
a double check upon the popularly elected Factory Committee 
in the shape both of the council, which might be said to resemble 
the House of Lords, and of the Board of Directors, representing 
the stockholders. In practice, however, this had no serious results 
because of the informal nature of all the proceedings, and because 
both the council and the owners were sincerely anxious to co- 
operate. No disagreement on any important topic ever appeared. 
The composition of the Board of Directors moreover was being 
changed during this time and two workmen were elected to it 
from the ranks. 

On the whole, the committee did not grapple with the prob- 
lems of the industry to the extent that Mr. Hapgood desired, but 
confined its attention in the main to more or less unimportant 
details. Failing to get the committee to assume the responsi- 
bility which had been hoped for, the council dissolved the 

1 Council Minutes, I (January 2, 1919), 75. 

2 Ibid. (April 6, 1919), p. 96. 
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committee in the early months of 1921, taking over a few 
former members of the committee to its own ranks. The 
council now became a self-perpetuating body, and, although it 
was enlarging the scope of its own powers, it could not be said 
to be democratically elected; it is quite probable, however, that 
had an election been held, the identical representatives would 
have been chosen. 

Finally in June, 1921, the step was taken which completed 
the democratization of the council, when it was voted that any 
salaried employee might become a member of the council by 
attending eight consecutive meetings. At the same time it was 
voted that any member would be dropped who had been absent 
from two consecutive meetings without a proper excuse. 1 By 
this time, the other members of the Hapgood family had volun- 
tarily retired from the Board of Directors and had been replaced 
by salaried employees of the company. The Board of Directors 
henceforth exercised only nominal powers, and the complete and 
final determination of all company policies was exercised by the 
council. 

In the last fifteen months several employees have met the 
requirements for membership and have been admitted to the 
council. It is most noticeable, however, that the women are 
less interested in becoming members than the men. In June of 
this year there were only two women who were members of the 
committee out of a total membership of approximately fifteen, 
whereas in the shop they were slightly more numerous than 
the men. The women do not appear to be anxious to partici- 
pate in the management of the plant. They seem greatly to 
prefer home and social life outside of the factory. The two 
women, however, who were members, have come to be recog- 
nized by the men as extremely able, and their advice is highly 
valued. 

The council meets fortnightly in the evening after a supper 
provided by the company, and is not paid for its services. In the 
beginning, the first plant council had voted that all of its members 
should be paid $100 in stock for each year of service in the coun- 

1 Council Minutes, II (June 28, 1021), 65-67. 
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cil, 1 but this was discontinued after a year. The discussion is 
generally full and the meetings seldom break up in less than two 
hours and generally last longer. 

Although never limited in the scope of subjects which it was 
to consider, the council did not try to take up all phases of the 
industry at once, but it has been steadily educating itself, and 
after it has attained a working mastery over one set of problems, 
it has taken up another set. Mr. Hapgood, far from trying to 
limit the powers of the council, has been continually trying to 
open up additional phases of the business to its consideration and 
control. Beginning with matters of welfare, and speedily passing 
to questions of wages and hours, the council felt its way into the 
classification of the employees and gradually began to assume 
direction over the major policies of manufacturing. The depres- 
sion of the last two years called its attention forcibly to the prob- 
lems of marketing and it has been increasingly grappling with 
the peculiar problems of purchasing and of selling which confront 
any canning concern. 

The members of the council have as yet been largely content 
to leave the problems of financing the business to Mr. Hapgood, 
although they are taking increased interest in the matter. 
They have indeed already acquired a realistic knowledge of 
several important phases. At Mr. Hapgood's suggestion an 
independent auditor is hired to go over the books of the company 
annually, and this auditor makes his report to the council. When 
a net surplus over current expenses is shown, the council does not 
advise that it should all be distributed as profits, but instead 
approves the charging off of a liberal allowance for depreciation 
and the laying aside of a reserve fund for contingencies. So thor- 
oughly informed did the members get to be that, when in 1920 
the great break in prices and in sales occurred, they understood 
the situation perfectly, and though for two years they received no 
dividends, their interest in and enthusiasm for the plan, instead 
of slackening, greatly increased, and they became increasingly 
anxious to co-operate in order to help the company to show a 
profit. This is in welcome contrast with the unfortunate expe- 

1 Committee Minutes, I (May 22, 1917), 76. 
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rience which Mr. Theodore F. Thieme, of the Fort Wayne 
Knitting Company, has had with his sincere and well-intentioned 
profit-sharing plan since the period of depression set in. 

As illustrative of the wide scope of the council's deliberations, 
and of the spirit which characterizes its discussions, on the evening 
when I attended its meeting the following subjects were con- 
sidered: whether the concern should can pork and beans in order 
to absorb the idle overhead of factory and salaried labor, and if so 
to what amount; what price should be fixed for pork and beans; 
the problem of securing credit due to the increasing tendency of 
banks to limit loans rigidly to canning companies, in consequence 
of the heavy losses many banks had experienced from certain 
other canning companies; the initial wage that should be paid to 
both male and female wage labor (largely as a result of Mr. 
Hapgood's suggestion, the wage was increased above that first 
favored by the council); the ethics of the coal strike and its 
bearing upon their business, and whether the request of the 
Survey that Mr. Hapgood should prepare an article describing 
their experience should be acceded to. Listening to their con- 
cisely intelligent and mutually tolerant discussion of these 
questions, I came to feel that I was witnessing an experiment 
which was as interesting and possibly as pregnant in its signifi- 
cance of the processes and content of industrial democracy, as 
were the deliberations of those primitive forest cantons of 
Switzerland in the development of political democracy. 

The farm has recently been put upon a basis similar somewhat 
to the factory, with guaranteed wages, a farm council and a 
profit-sharing plan arranged on a sliding-scale basis, and it has 
been equipped with model homes for the farm laborers. There 
has not as yet been sufficient experience with this system on the 
farm to justify any analysis. 

II. THE INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION ENACTED BY 
THE EMPLOYEES 

The interested student will naturally desire to know the 
exact nature of the legislative grist that has been ground by 
this council and to analyze the measures adopted by it. Let us 
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begin this analysis with the subject around which the vast 
majority of labor disputes are centered, namely, the question 
of wages. 

When the transition from a wage to a salary basis was made, 
the manual workers unanimously felt that an equality of pay for 
all would be wrong and would fail to secure sufficient effort from 
the workers. They therefore realized that a gradation of salaries 
must be established. They resolved to set up for both men and 
women four grades of workers, namely A, B, C, and D, each 
with a given weekly salary. In practice, grade D has rarely 
been used, while on the other hand, a class of "specials" listed 
above class A has been established, in which the most highly 
skilled employees have been placed. By this latter means, the 
ablest men have been relieved from the pressure of a stated 
maximum as the highest salary to which they could attain. In 
a few instances, the grades of C— and B— have also been 
used, with an established salary scale midway between the two 
grades. 

During the first six months of the plan, the workmen chosen 
to go on the salary basis were classified in one or another of 
these grades by the council, and since then (as will be described 
later) one of its chief tasks has been that of revising this classi- 
fication and placing men in that grade for which the majority 
of the council believed them to be fitted. 

Tables I and II show the successive salaries for both men and 
women which the council has adopted since the inception of the 
plan. 

Tables I and II would indicate that the increase in the weekly 
salary scales after the plan was once in operation was for the 
first three years probably not greater than the increase in hourly 
wage rates in most corresponding trades. It will be noticed that 
the increases for males from July, 1917, to January, 1919, ranged 
from 29 to 43 per cent and that the increase for the period 
July, 1917 — March, 1920, was 53 to 60 per cent. These were 
the years (particularly 1919 and 1920) in which the wage scales 
of the country were advancing with great rapidity. The salaried 
workers have received, however, other benefits than those shown 
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in the table of salary rates, (i) The initial establishment of the 
scale in 191 7 represented an increase over what the full-time 
weekly earnings would have been at the previous hourly wage 
rates; (2) a number of the workers have been placed in the class 
of specials and given a salary above any shown in the table; 



TABLE I 

Weekly Salary Scale for Male Employees, Columbia 
Conserve Company, 1917-22 



Date 



Actual Weekly Salary by 
Classes (in Dollars) 



B 



Relative Weekly Salary by 
Classes 



B 



July, 1917 

December, 191 7 
January, 1919. . 
October, 1919. . 
February, 1920. 
March, 1920. . . 
August, 1922.. . 



17.00 
19.00 
22.00 
24.00 
24.00 
26.00 
26.00 



IS 00 
18.00 
21.00 
23.00 
23.00 
24.00 
24.00 



14.00 
17.00 
20.00 
21.00 
22.00 
22.00 
22.00 



100 
112 
129 
141 
141 
iS3 
153 



100 
120 
140 
153 
153 
160 
160 



100 
121 
143 
iS° 
iS7 
i57 
i57 



TABLE II 

Weekly Salary Scale for Female Employees, Columbia Conserve 
Company, 1917-22 



Date 



Actual Weekly Salary by 
Classes (in Dollars) 



B 



Relative Weekly Salary 
by Classes 



August, 1917. . . 
November, 1917 

June, 1918 

January, 1919 . . 
August, 1920. . . 
August, 1922. . . 



10.80 
11.00 
14.00 

15-0° 
17.00 
17.00 



9.60 
10.00 
13.00 
14.00 
15 00 
iS-oo 



8.00 
g.oo 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 
14.00 



11.00 
12.00 

1300 
1300 



100 
102 
130 
*39 
157 
iS7 



104 

135 
146 
156 
156 



100 
"3 
150 
162 
175 
175 



(3) the workers received a liberal dividend upon their wages in 
the form of profit-sharing amounting to 12.4 per cent in 191 7, 
8.7 per cent in 1915, and 8.8 per cent in 1919; (4) those chosen 
as salaried workers were guaranteed their weekly salary for 
fifty-two weeks during the year and lost nothing because of 
unemployment or illness. When all these factors are con- 
sidered it becomes apparent that on the whole, the salaried 
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workers fared appreciably better than their fellows in other 
plants, even during the three years, 1917-20. It is also 
apparent, however, that the workers did not take advantage 
of their powers during this period to boost salaries unduly, but 
were on the whole cautious and conservative in the increases 
which they voted themselves. 

The benefits to the salaried workers during the two years of 
depression beginning with the summer of 1920 are even more 
evident than during the previous period. No cut was made in 
salaries, which were maintained throughout on the 1920 level, 
while steady employment was assured the group of salaried 
workers. This was a protection afforded, so far as I know, by 
no other concern in the canning industry, and was, I believe, 
close to being the only case in industry as a whole. 

The wage record also shows that while the workmen still do 
not believe in an equality of reward for all manual workers, the 
differences which do exist are in practice far less than they are in 
outside plants. It will be noticed that there is a difference of 
only $4.00 a week, or approximately 18 per cent, between the men 
in class C and those in Class A, and that the salaries of the less 
skilled workers have in general increased at a somewhat faster rate 
than those of the more skilled. This subject has been discussed 
by the council, and a large majority of the group, although they 
were in the main the better paid men, felt that the existing 
differentials ought not to be increased. 

Perhaps the other most important point to note, as regards 
the salary scales, is that the women are paid in general from 
55 to 60 per cent the salary of the men. The work which the 
women perform in the cannery is in general far less skilled than 
that of the men, but it is impossible to judge whether they are 
overpaid or underpaid relative to the men. All that can be said 
with any surety is that the prevailing differential between men's 
and women's wages has apparently not been altered by the 
workers. 

The spirit which has by now come to imbue the salaried 
workers is strikingly demonstrated by an action which the 
council took toward salaries in May of this year. In preparing 
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a general budget for the year 1922, the council first voted that 
the total amount to be expended in salaries could be equal to, 
but must not exceed, the amount spent in 1921. Then after 
all readjustments of individual salaries were made, it was dis- 
covered that their total would be approximately $1,400 less than 
this amount. The question of how this balance should be 
handled was immediately considered by the council. Two 
possibilities were discussed: the money might be distributed 
among the salaried workers in proportion to their salaries Or it 
might be turned over to the company. The council over- 
whelmingly resolved to turn it over to the company. 

Next to wages, the question of hours is probably the greatest 
source of industrial unrest and dispute. Before the new system 
was adopted, the prevailing work-week in the factory consisted 
of fifty-five hours. In January, 1918, the council passed a resolu- 
tion calling for the adoption of a fifty-hour week. Mr. Hapgood 
felt that business conditions were not sufficiently assured at that 
time to justify this reduction in hours and asked the council 
to withdraw their resolution, which they did. It will be remem- 
bered that at this time, the president and the Board of Directors 
had the power of vetoing resolutions of the council. This was 
the only time that it was exercised. About a month afterward, 
Mr. Hapgood announced that the business situation was now 
sufficiently favorable to warrant the desired reduction of hours, 
and the fifty-hour week went into effect. A few months after 
this, one of the dramatic incidents in the whole experiment 
occurred. Mr. Hapgood was compelled to be away for a number 
of weeks on a business trip (at the beginning of a busy season). 
Such large amounts of tomatoes were brought into the factory to 
be canned that the workers found it impossible to can them on a 
fifty-hour week. The workers met and decided by themselves 
to increase the hours temporarily, in order to meet the emer- 
gency. The salaried workers were to receive the same weekly 
salary as before, although the hourly wage-workers were to be 
paid correspondingly more. On Mr. Hapgood's return, the 
salaried force was working normally from ten to twelve hours a 
day and frequently more, and was doing it cheerfully and without 
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dissension. Since then, although the established hours of work 
have been gradually lowered until they are now only forty-five 
per week, whenever the council deems it necessary to work longer, 
the salaried workers do so loyally without any additional 
reward. At the peak of the busy season, a seventy- or eighty- 
hour week is not uncommon. The seasonal variation in the 
number of hours worked is shown by the following statistics for 
1919 and 1920. 

Average Number of Hours 
Period Worked by Salaried 

Tnrn Employees 

January-May inclusive 44 

June 48 

July 61. 5 

August 53. 7 

September 60 

October 55 

November 56 

December 55 

1920 

January-July inclusive 49. 5 

August-October inclusive 55 

November-December 49 . 5 

Another striking feature is that the office employees are 
expected to work as long hours as the workers in the shop. Mr. 
Hapgood believes that the so-called mental workers are given 
special favors over the manual workers in the form of shorter 
hours, higher pay for work of equal difficulty, greater social 
prestige, and that this is undemocratic and provocative of snob- 
bishness and a feeling of false superiority on the part of the office 
force. At his suggestion, the council early adopted the rule of 
an equal working-week for all employees. The original office 
force found this irksome and came to regard it as an affront to 
their dignity. Because of this and because they believed their 
chances of promotion had been greatly lessened by the new 
system, all of the original office force left the company within a 
year or so. The council determined to replace them with factory 
workers who were thoroughly loyal to the experiment. The most 
promising were selected and were sent to a reputable business 
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college at the company's expense. One of them, who is now 
treasurer of the company, easily led his class and made a brilliant 
record. He is today a person who would attract attention in 
any organization by his energy and business insight and has been 
a far more valuable man to the concern than the man he replaced. 

One or two attempts have since been made to hire office 
workers from outside the factory, but these have soon left, and 
both Mr. Hapgood and the other members of the council are now 
convinced that they must draw their office force from the ranks 
of the factory employees. The members of the council have of 
late come to feel that they have no one in the factory at present 
capable of filling Mr. Hapgood's place, more particularly in 
dealing with the banks, should anything happen to him. They 
have, therefore, voted to try to secure some college graduate who 
is thoroughly sympathetic with the experiment and who is 
willing to work as a manual worker until the group is satisfied 
that he has the qualities which they need. 

During the busy season, the office force keeps pace with the 
shop, and when they have finished their own work, they all go 
out into the factory to help. One of the cooks in the kitchen 
told me proudly: "Old man Hapgood always comes out to help 
me when we are rushed." 

The skeptic would naturally think that the system of guaran- 
teed weekly salaries for all workers irrespective of the number of 
hours labored would result in a tremendous increase in absentee- 
ism and that the plan would break down because of the assumed 
natural tendency of the workmen to get as much and give as 
little as they can. In the beginning, there was some trouble of 
this kind, and a few men did abuse their privileges by staying 
away from work when they were perfectly able to come. The 
large majority of employees, however, soon came to. resent this 
and regarded it as shirking the load which they all were jointly 
bearing, and as an offense not merely against Mr. Hapgood and 
the other owners, but especially against the whole group of their 
fellow-workers. The council early took action to check this 
unnecessary absenteeism and has passed numerous acts to control 
and lessen it. It was provided that a strict record should be kept 
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of all cases of absence and tardiness; that those who were absent 
should call up their foremen early in the day and explain the 
reasons; a visiting committee was established to investigate all 
absences of more than a day or so, while the list of absences was 
to be posted monthly where all might see it. Workers found 
guilty of staying away unnecessarily were either to be discharged 
by the council or to have their vacation allowances reduced and 
the reasons were to be made publicly known. 1 As a result of 
these measures and the increasing disapproval by the rank and 
file of unnecessary absenteeism, the amount of lost time has 
steadily decreased until during the last year it has been only 
nominal. Indeed, Mr. Hapgood says that the danger which 
they have to guard against now is, rather, that the workers in 
order not to be thought of as slacking will come to work when 
they are not physically fit. 

One very efficient woman worker with a considerable amount 
of home cares, continues by choice to be a wage-worker and 
refuses to go on a salary basis, although this would mean a higher 
wage for her. She feels that if she became a salaried employee 
she could not conscientiously take care of her family at home as 
she now can, by staying away a few half-days during the month. 

The provision which the council has put into operation con- 
cerning illness and disability is most striking. It was early 
decided that any salaried employee absent because of illness 
should receive full wages for the first two weeks of disability and 
half-pay for the succeeding four weeks. The factory council 
was also given discretionary powers as to how much longer such a 
worker should be paid. Committees likewise were appointed to 
visit the sick and a co-operative arrangement was entered into 
with the local Public Health Nursing Association. 

Early in 1918 the council made even more liberal provisions 
by voting that the salaries of all sick and injured employees 
should be paid in full until the committee or the nurse reported 
them able to return to work. The Indiana Workmen's Compen- 
sation law requires in case of accident only a payment of 55 

1 In a similar fashion the radical coal miners of Great Britain set up tribunals 
to investigate unnecessary absences and to punish the guilty. 
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per cent of the wages, and this in turn is hedged about with restric- 
tions which reduce it, such as a waiting period , maximum amounts, 
etc. Here the employees proceeded to go far beyond the require- 
ments of the law and gave complete compensation not only for 
accidents but for illness as well. This was later modified in the 
case of those who were compelled to leave their work because 
of chronic illness, to a payment of full salary for eight weeks, 
half-pay for the four succeeding weeks and quarter-pay for the 
next four weeks. Finally the council voted that any woman, 
whether wage- or salary-worker, who had been employed by 
the company for a year or more and who became a mother should 
receive six weeks' wages. This was of course done in order to 
free the mother from the economic necessity of working before 
and after child-birth, and is a protection, I believe, almost unique 
in this country. The council, in this as in other cases, was given 
discretionary powers to extend this period of payment in indi- 
vidual cases. 

The expense for all accident liabilities required by the state 
compensation law and for the first two days of sickness is borne 
by the company, while the remainder is taken from the undivided 
pay-roll dividend. 

In addition to all this, the company gives each salaried worker 
during the year a month's vacation with pay. One week of this 
is at the Christmas holidays and the remaining three weeks are 
in July just before the beginning of the busy season so that all 
the workers can get fully rested for the hard work that follows. 
Occasionally a worker who has been especially devoted and effi- 
cient during the year is given an additional week or more, while, 
as has been stated, those who have not made good records are 
given less. 

As has been intimated, the council fixes the starting rates for 
the wage-workers, who are hired by two foremen, and it chooses 
from among the wage-earners those whom it wishes to put on a 
salary basis. It is provided that, after a workman has been 
employed six months, his name will come up automatically for 
consideration by the council, but it is discretionary with them as to 
whether he shall be added to the salaried force. The members of 
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the council seem to be on the alert to discover the capable and 
loyal workers among the wage-earners who come in for the busy 
season, and to add them to the permanent force. 

It is the council, moreover, that decides on promotion, 
demotion, and discharges. It raises and lowers the classification 
of the salaried employees, considering apparently two factors: 
first, the man's loyalty to the experiment, and second, his ability 
in his job. The foreman may discharge any wage-earner, but if 
an appeal is demanded, the council will re-examine the case. 
Salaried workers, however, can only be discharged for cause by 
the vote of the council. If business falls off, the wage-workers 
will be laid off first. Indeed, severe as was the state of business 
in 192 1, no salaried persons, with the exception of three women, 
were laid off by the company, although a number left voluntarily. 
The salaried workers are still further protected by the fact that 
if dismissed, they are released on the day of notification in or- 
der to prevent any disturbance, and are paid a dismissal wage of 
two weeks' salary to help tide them over until they can get an- 
other job. 

Probably the most daring innovation has been the granting 
to the council of the power of selecting all the supervisory 
officials. The man who was factory superintendent when the 
plan was inaugurated came to feel that his authority was being 
distincdy lessened by the system of self-government, and finally 
resigned. The council thereupon elected the foreman of the 
mechanical department, an old and universally respected em- 
ployee, to the superintendency. It gradually became appar- 
ent that, whether because of advancing age, poor health, or other 
factors, the new superintendent was not making an efficient 
director. After a time, the council decided that it should 
consider whether this man, whom as a group they liked and 
respected more than any of their fellows, should be continued 
in his position. The superintendent was asked to leave the 
council-room, his case was thoroughly discussed, and with great 
reluctance the group unanimously decided that he should be 
removed from his position and another chosen in his stead. The 
superintendent was called back into the room and was told the 
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decision of the council. He in turn showed the stuff of which he 
was made by saying that, although he was deeply sorry that he 
had evidently failed, and that, although he could not help feeling 
badly because of their decision, he nevertheless realized the 
thoroughly pure motives of the council and their personal 
friendliness toward him. He was going back to his old position, 
he said, not only without bitterness but with the determination 
to co-operate and give the concern the very best that he had. 
Then, since he was secretary of the council, he took the minute 
book home and entered the record of his own demotion. Shortly 
afterward, another workman, less popular personally than the 
former superintendent, was elected to fill his place. This man 
(formerly foreman of the kitchen department) has thus far been 
most capable in his work. 

A few months ago, another hard blow was reluctantly adminis- 
tered by the council to the well-liked ex-superintendent. It had 
become apparent that in comparison with the other foremen, he 
had been overpaid (this because of age and illness) . The council, 
therefore, very regretfully lowered his salary to a point which 
was $2.00 a week less than that of the other male foremen. 
Even this did not alter his spirit, and he is today just as anxious 
for the welfare of the company as he was when he was superin- 
tendent, while the respect in which he is held by his associates 
is indicated by the fact that he is now the chairman of the council. 

The council elects all of the supervisory force annually, and 
on another of these occasions it demoted the assistant superin- 
tendent. At that time it also gives to each official frank criticism 
of his faults. One of them was told that "in attempting to 
make a point clear .... his point of view was exaggerated"; 1 
another was informed that she suffered from a "lack of determina- 
tion to get action on certain work when those above her in 
authority were concerned. Lack of determining plan of work 
ahead to avoid delays," 2 while the group judgment on still a third 
was that his chief faults were "lack of ability to concentrate mind 
entirely on the subject under discussion; looking too much on 

1 Council Minutes, I (November 16, 1919), 128. 
'Ibid., p. 129. 
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the bright side and covering up the unpleasant features from 
others; timidity and lack of confidence when opposed and 
especially when opposed by Mr. Hapgood, thus forming the 
habit of too easily changing his mind." 1 Such frank comments 
remind one forcibly of the meetings for mutual criticism of the 
Oneida community. 

Such actions do indeed demonstrate that the council has 
resisted one of the insidious temptations of democracy, namely, 
electing and maintaining men in office because of their personal 
popularity rather than their fitness. The council has not refused, 
through weak good nature, to keep the officers and workmen up to 
a relatively high standard of efficiency. The five years' experi- 
ence of this system of industrial democracy at least suggests the 
inference that the voters in our political democracy would also 
demand efficiency in their public servants, if the state touched the 
life of the people approximately as closely as does the workshop. 

The relations between Mr. Hapgood and the council are per- 
haps best indicated by the fact that at one meeting, when Mr. 
Hapgood was absent, the council unanimously voted a 50 per 
cent increase in his salary, which he shortly afterward refused. 
The council, however, refused to be completely balked and 
voted that they would insure his life for $100,000 for the pro- 
tection both of the company and of his heirs! As might be 
expected, Mr. Hapgood is still largely the leader of the council 
and seems to be furnishing most of the real ideas to them, but he is 
continually emphasizing the fact that the other members of the 
council should follow their own best judgment and not his opinion, 
and so far as I could judge, he did not force his views upon them 
in any way. In June, 1918, he went so far as to resign from the 
council because he felt that they were not taking the initiative 
sufficiently and were letting him make all the decisions. He told 
them that he would not come back until the other members of 
the council were willing to get under the load. Four months 
later the council asked him to resume his place and promised 
to use their own initiative and judgment in dealing with the plant 
problems and not depend exclusively upon his. 

1 Council Minutes, I (November 11, 1919), pp. 131-32. 
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At a meeting shortly before I visited the plant, he mentioned 
that someone had accused him of always wanting his own way, 
and asked for a frank criticism by the council as to whether this 
was so. None was given. His leadership seems to be a demo- 
cratically recognized affair and not primarily a consequence of 
ownership. 

Nor have the council and the workmen been content merely 
to vote privileges to themselves and to elect their supervisors. 
They have decided on the methods of drying the tinware in 
the soup and catsup kitchen, on the type of towels that were 
needed, on the proper ventilation and temperature of the work- 
rooms, on the number of acres of tomatoes to be contracted for, 
on whether the salesmen should deal with brokers in canned 
goods and private label houses, on the making of cement blocks 
in the depression period to relieve the idle overhead, and on a 
number of other problems. On the whole their decisions have 
been helpful. 

Paul H. Douglas 

University or Chicago 

[To be continued] 



